









Martin Academy, 


Kennett Square, Penna. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 

Will open 3d of Ninth month, for boys and 
girls. Thorough course of study in Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academic departments. 
Pupils holding the Martin Academy Diploma 
are admitted without further examination to the 
Freshman Class at Swarthmore College. 

For Catalogue and information apply to 
MARY S. PENNOCK, Secretary Board of 
Trustees. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Girts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ School, 


Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


Thirteen teachers. Completc equipment. Thorough 
preparation for either college or business. Graduates 
entered on certificates in all leading colleges. Year 
begins Ninth month 17, 1900. For catalogue and in- 
— apply to 

RSchen A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. ‘Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues an the Principa 1, 

. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


Friends’ Readies: 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
ii S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





The Kathlu, 


EL&VENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
The Dolphin Inn, 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentu anp Cuerry Streets, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1900. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 


yards from the bay. 
Friends given. 


‘THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 


Atlantic City, N. J 


ESLEY AVENUE AND 
Srxtu Street. 


First-class, heated throughout; home-like. 


Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, W 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


Now open for the rece 
SARAH J. 





Reference from 
For terms address 
E <. HEWITT, Prop. 


THE AQUARILLE, 
Oczan Env oF ae Avs. 

Atlantic Cit 

Enlarged, remodelled, steam 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Orgn ALL THE YEAR 


ES electric bells, heated 


ion of guests. 


t 
PAKSON & SISTERS. 











ANTED.—A YOUNG LADY OF REFINE 
ment and culture desires a position as companion 

or teacher of the usual English branches, Latin and 
French. No objection to travelling. Can furnish best 
of references. Address J. W.S.,Lock Box 84, Salem,Va. 


ANT ED. ar YOUNG FRIEND OF EXPE- 

rience, a graduate of the Kraus training class for 

kindergartners, desires a position in a kindergarten. 
Address No. 149, this Office. 


ANTED. —W ORKING HOUSEKEEPER, TC TO 

care for the home of an aged man. Location 

pleasant, in a town near Philadel = Modern conven- 
ences. Address No. 148, this O 





ANTED. —FOR BINDING IN ASET, PROS- 

pectus (smal! pamphlet) of George School, 1893, 

opening year. Send to hhevehisonneee Office.’ Five 
cents and postage offered 


4 OUSEKEEPER. — — -EX PERIENCED YOUNG 

woman wishes position as housekeeper in widower’s 

family, must be refined and strictly temperate ; references 
exchanged. Address A. 1143 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PLEASANT BOARDING CAN BE OBTAINED 
ina Friends’ family in Lansdowne. Address L., 
Office of Frienps’ ters LIGENCER. 











Boox.et Maen. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Micnican Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


JOSEPH . ‘FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- ee ines 
. (623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovviczs: | Santer, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ 


REVISED 


Railroad Arrangements to 
Chautauqua 


Corrected to Eighth month 6. 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, AND 


The Passenger Aaedision, here all anauted a 
rate of one and one-third fare within the limits of 
these Yearly Meetings, excepting the Western 
Association having jurisdiction west of St. Louis 
and Keokuk and Peoria and Chicago. Friends, 
therefore, who live west of a line between these 
points are advised to purchase their tickets to the 
most convenient point on said line, and there 
purchase other tickets, and obtain a certificate, 
which will entitle them to a return to that point, 
at one-third of the fare paid. The Grand Trunk 
R. R. has granted the same rate on their line east 
of Toronto, (not being within the jurisdiction of 
the Central Passenger Association), but they de- 
sire to know the stations on their road from which 
Friends will start, therefore Friends will please 
forward this information to the Chairman of the 
Committee. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED 

To obtain a reduction of fare. 

1. Tickets must be purchased between Eighth 
month 17 and 22. 

2. Be sure and request from the Agent a cer- 
tificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for 
a ‘‘ receipt.”’ 

3. As certificates and through tickets are not 
kept at all stations, it would be well for Friends 
to inquire some days in advance of their local 
agent, and see if he cannot obtain them; if not, 


local fare will have to be paid to the nearest | 


station where they can be procured 

4. On arrival at 
ficate at Friends’ Headquarters, 27 Whitfield 
Ave., for the Chairman of the Committee, care of 
Joseph T. McDowell. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent 
of the Trunk Line Association will be in attend- 
ance to validate certificates on Eighth month 23, 
therefore if any leave before that date, or arrive 
later, their certificates cannot be validated for the 
reduction returning. 


BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETINGS. 


The above rules are also applicable to all who 


purchase tickets on the certificate plan within the | 


limits of these yearly meetings, and who will not 
go on the special trains. But their tickets will be 
accepted returning on the special trains, provided 
they were purchased from the Philadelphia, 
Reading or Erie Railroad 
TICKETS FOR THE SPECIAL TRAINS. 

Those who have not purchased their tickets by 
the rsth can do so at Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, or Chester at the ticket offices by 
being identified by Eli M. Lamb or a representa- 
tive of the Transportation Committee who will 
be present. Herbert P.Worth will be at the Read- 
ing Terminal for the first section and James H. 
Atkinson for the second to assist Friends there in 
purchasing tickets, a representative of the Com- 
mittee will also be at Jenkintown. Badges can 
be obtained from the Committee on the trains. 


NIAGARA, 


Friends holding the Special Tickets can return 
by way of Niagara, or direct from Chautauqua, 
any time between the 25th and 30th. 

On the return trip all tickets will be honored 
on the Erie and Lehigh Valley Railroads from 
Niagara that have been issued by them from 
Chautauqua, whether they be on 
Special, or other plan. 


PARLOR CARS. 


Orders have been received for enough seats in 
cars to fillfour cars. As it will be necessary to 


have one or two regular cars on the second sec- | 


tion to accommodate Friends who cannot get to 
Philadelphia in time for the first section, it may 
be necessary to attach one Parlor Car to the first 
section, which will be reserved for those who 
board the train at local stations, therefore those 
who desire seats on this car, if it should be so 
arranged, will please communicate with the un- 
dersigned immediately. 


Chautauqua, leave the certi- | 





the Certificate, | 





TIME TABLE OF SPECIAL TRAINS. 
GOING, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1900. 


New York Speciac. 
A. M. 
7-55 
.8 


Puitap’A, ist SecTion. 


23rd Street, N. Y., 
Chambers 

Jersey City, 

EG « 6. 0: 4 
Goshen, 
Middletown, 

Port Jervis, 


Reading Terminal . . 
Spring Garden, 
Columbia Ave., 

Wayne Junction, 
Jenkintown,. . 
Glenside, 

Ambier, 

Lansdale, 
Quakertown, 
Bethlehem, 


Waverly, lv., 
Hornelisviliec, ar., 
Hornelisville, lv., 
Salamanca, 
Jamestown, 


Susquehanna, 
Binghamton, 
Waverly, 
Elmira, 
Hornellsville, 
Hornellsville, lv., 
Salamanca, 


Jamestown, 7. 5° 


Puriap’a, 2d Section, anD WASHING TON. 
Reading Terminal, 


Washington, . 

Laurel, . 

Camden Street, Baltimore, 
Mt. Royal, Baltimore, 
Havre de Grace, 
Aiken, 

Newark, 

Elsmere, 

Wilmington, 

Chester, 

24th & Chestnut Sts., 
Wayne Junction, 
Wayne a lv., 
Bethlehem, 


Phila., 


Waverly, , 
Hornelisville, ar., 
Hornellsville, lv., 
Jamestown, 


RETURNING, EIGHTH MONTH a9. 


Chautauqua, 
Jamestown, 
Niagara, ar., 


EIGHTH MONTH 30. 


A. M. ‘ 

Niagara Falls, . 8.30 Niagara Falls, .. . 7.00 

East Buffalo, " >. M. 

Hornellsville, . 11.50 Wilkes-Barre, . . . . 2.00 

p.m. Wilkes-Barre,lv., . . 2.20 

. .2.55 Bethlehem, 5.00 

. 3-15 Wayne Junction, . . 6.21 

. Reading Terminal, . 6.31 

. 8.12 2gth & Chestnut Sts., 6.45 

822 Chester, . 7-07 

7-25 

7-3° 

7-40 

7-57 

Havre de Grace,. . . 8.05 

Mt. Royal, Baltimore, 9.05 

Camden St., Balt., . . 9.10 
Laurel, 

Washington, 


Susquehanna, 
Susquehanna, lv., 
Port Jervis, 
Jersey City, 
Chambers St., } 


+ 10.05 
Niagara Falls, 


Wilkes-Barre, , 
Wilkes-Barre, lv , 
Bethiehem, 
Quakertown, 
Lansdale, . . 
Ambler, 

Glenside, 


ayne Junction, 
Columbia Ave., 
Spring Garden, 
Reading Terminal, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, CHRIS- 
TIANA TO PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends between these points can take the train 
leaving Parkesburg 6.38 a. m. and arriving at 
Broad Street 8.17, and reach Twelfth and Market 
Streets in time for the second section at 8.45. 


BAGGAGE. 


A baggage car will be attached to each train, 
but Friends are advised to carry such baggage 
with them as they will want for immediate use, as 
it is not probable that any can be delivered on 
the night of the 2oth, after the arrival of the 
boats. All baggage should have a tag attached 
giving the owner's name and place of stopping at 
Chautauqua, marked “ Friends’ Special to Chau- 
tauqua August 20."" It should be sent if possible 
to the depot the day before. Bicycles will be 
taken on the baggage cars. 

The rooms in Chautauqua are small, Friends 
are therefore cautioned about taking trunks that 
are too large to go under a bed. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ADMISSION, 


The Committee of Arrangements directed that 
a suitable badge be printed and sold to Friends 
at fifty cents each, which will be recognized fi 
admission to the grounds during the whole time 
of the Conference. 

No other Badge will be so recognized and Frien 
who arrive at the grounds without this badge wi 
have to pay 40 cents admission, and same for 
each day thereafter. Friends will therefore s: 
the importance of obtaining them in advance 
If Friends in the north, west,.and other neighbo: 
hoods, would send together, it would be mor 
convenient. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Com. on Transportation, 
220 East rath St., New York 


piidns’? Places at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all bee 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 

Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per da) 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and §3. 

Mrs. W. S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room 
single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week 
two in a room; single rooms §7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpso: 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room 
single rooms $8 and $10 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 
week, two in a room; single rooms $6 to $§ 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrac« 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in 
room ; single rooms §8 to $10. 

7 and $8. 

Mrs. Crowley, Columbine Cottage, cor. Wyth: 
and Waugh Avenues, $6 to $7 per week 
each, two ina room ; single rooms $7 to $9 

Mrs. D. E. Rice, Pittsburgh Cottage, cor. Waug 
and Palestine Aves., $5 to $7 each, per week 
two in a room, single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Solberg, Salem Cottage, cor. Pratt 
and Miller Avenues, $6 and $7 each, p« 
week ; single rooms, $9. 

The Cottages named in previous lists, but now 
omitted, have all been filled. 

It is hoped Friends will avail themselve 
of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in orde! 
to secure better accommodations than can be 
obtained later in the season. 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and a// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar 
rival as possible. 

The Committee have made arrangements wit! 
Hotels at Niagara for accommodations for 
Friends, at $2.00 and $3.00 per day. A member 
of the Committee will be in attendance each day 
during the Conference at the Headquarters (Chau- 
tauqua) to received orders. 

FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 

Friends’ meeting will be held at 10 a. m., or 
First-days, and 7 p. m., Fourth-days, at the Old 
Chapel near the Amphitheatre. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N.Y., or by 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk, 
Committee on Reception, 


New York. 457 W. atst St 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXXII. 
CHILDREN will be healthwer from the harmonious exer- 
cise of [both] dody and mind, neither of these being 
underworked or overworked. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
From an Essay, an argument in favor of industrial train- 
ing as part of the educational system. 


TO DUTY. 


STERN lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee ; I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
O let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 
— Wordsworth. 


THE MISSIONARIES AND PEACE. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 

THERE is a disposition in some quarters to blame the 
missionaries with the present outbreak in China. 
Blind fanaticism in that land may confound them with 
all foreign invaders indiscriminately, but we cannot 
join with those who would heap the chief responsi- 
bility on those self-sacrificing workers. Those lusts 
of gain and of empire in men, from which'wars and 
fightings come, have indeed caused the missionaries 
to be misunderstood as spies, forerunners, and agents 
of a war-making Christendom, insinuating themselves 
in advance to undermine the ancient traditions of the 
empire. But it is aggressive covetousness of others, 
backed up by arms, that has forced the Chinese to 
read war between the lines of such gospel as was 
preached unto them. And yet the missionaries had 
the opportunity, had the Christendom that sent them 
believed in the doctrine to have made their learners 
read peace and not war ;—to have assured them that 
the undivided interest of the Christian missionary is 
the kingdom of One whose teaching was, ‘‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world, else would my servants 
fight.” 

While the covetous encroachment of nations has 
naturally, to the Chinese mind, made missions mean 
war ; and while some missions may have taught the 








same thing by appealing to the military arm to sus- 
tain their foothold within the empire; yet it is not 
because too much of Christianity was taught that 
war found entrance, but rather because not enough 
of it was taught. If the part that is usually omitted 
had been consistently taught it would have disarmed 
suspicion against the missionaries, at least. To this 
extent only—the error of omission rather than of 
commission—may we hold missionaries, along with 
their churches at home that taught them, responsible. 
Had modern Christianity faithfully represented that 
of the disciples of the first two centuries, whose 
brave answer was, “I am a Christian; herefore I 
cannot fight!’’ Christians need not have been under- 
stood in China as the pioneers of gunboats and 
bombshells. 

We do not say that Christians before savage men 
would invariably escape massacre by abstaining from 
carnal weapons and appealing to the protection of the 
Prince of Peace alone. Yet, as a rule, marvellous 
has been the protection of such as have done so. 
The blood of some martyrs of Peace may be ex- 
pected to fall to the ground as the seed of the Church 
of the Prince of Peace. The testimony of some mis- 
sionaries of such a gospel may be blessed and con- 
firmed by being sealed with their lives. But how 
soon would the carnal sword drop from hands un- 
nerved by the sword of Love in the spirit of those 
whom they were slaughtering! Such passive bravery 
for Christ’s sake is courage with its eyes open. 
Enmity could not stand before it. 

But let every breath of blame be hushed towards 
those volunteers for Christ who willingly took their 
lives in their hands to labor among a benighted people. 
We arraign not them but the Christendom which kept 
back a part from their outfit for the work —the peace- 
making part of the whole counsel of Christ. Was 
not his warning enough, when one tried to defend his 
cause by the sword, that a Christianity that takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword? Never will the 
free triumph of the Christian faith among the nations 
appear till the weapons of this warfare are not carnal. 





Gop is ever making provision for us above and 
beyond our highest hope. He will not always give 
what we ask. He will do far better. In any time of 
special need we like to-write our own prescriptions, 
and have them filled as written. But God, who knows 
our needs, revises, improves, rearranges, and some- 
times discards altogether what we have devised, sub- 
stituting something far better. We should never 
cease to be grateful for this, but it need never surprise 
us.—[Sunday School Times. ] 


>€ 
SET little by earthly wisdom and study not to 
please others or thyself. —[Thomas a’ Kempis. ] 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1900. 
TEMPERANCE, 

GOLDEN TeExt.—We have made a covenant with death and 
with hell are we in agreement.—Isaiah, xxviii., 15. 
Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xxviii., 1-22 ; xxix., 9-14. 
We have quoted already the statement of a great 
scholar that as the tendency to accumulate finds its 
most dangerous expression in monopoly of land, so 
the tendency to squander finds its greatest danger in 
indulgence in strong drink. The evil of drunken- 
ness is one which has made its appearance in almost 
every community of the whole world. Reformers of 
every people and of every generation have found it 
across the path of righteousness into which they 
desired to lead their people. Some, as Mohammed, 
have made total abstinence a religious duty ; others, 
as many of the Hebrew prophets, have contented 
themselves with denouncing drunkenness. Curiously 
enough, Jesus seems to have ignored the subject 
entirely, though perhaps, such a course was in keep- 
ing with his general policy of dealing with great 
principles only, leaving the application to the 

individual. 

But the evil is still with us, and a new element is 
added of which ancient nations knew nothing. In 
days when the government was vested in a few indi- 
viduals the private habits of the people had not the 
same public aspects as in our own time, when each 
has an influence, limited only by his power over his 


fellows, in deciding questions affecting the whole 


nation. From the point of view of the ancient state 
the principal importance of its men was their ability 
to serve as soldiers. The deterioration due to drink, 
except in extreme cases, is largely mental and moral ; 
and the qualities thus affected are not those demanded 
in the soldier. We all know that our soldiers, except 
in times of special excitement, are drawn from those 
whose moral nature is of the lower type. If we may 
judge from the greatest living enthusiast as to the Eng- 
lish soldier, he is a vicious and drunken reprobate to 
whom perjury is a joke, seduction a pastime, and 
drunkenness a part of the ordinary course of life. 
He is not allowed in the public houses nor the 
theatres because of his tendency to disturbances ; 
but, nevertheless, he isa hero, having animal courage 
and loyalty to his kind, not to speak of a kind of coarse 
frankness as to his vices, which is held to go far to 
transform them to virtues. Wherefore drunkenness, 
if men are only to be soldiers, need not be con- 
sidered wholly an evil. 

But in our day and country, when the carefully 
weighed and conscientious opinion of a patriotic 
citizen may be cancelled at the polls by the pur- 


chased vote of a drunkard, it becomes distinctly a | 
| oppose the license system, to work for the right of 


public question whether such conditions shall be 
allowed. Friends, as shown by their official state- 
ments in all our yearly meetings, have united in the 
opinion that they shall not be allowed. 


Of 


influence which is venal and crazed by alcohol. 





It would | 
seem a proper basis for this opinion that sober and | in the profits of the liquor trade? If all these things 
conscientious people have the right that their influ- | 


ence shall not be brought to nothing by an opposing | 


course, this feeling is not confined to Friends. It is 
shared by a very large number, probably by a 
majority, of our fellow-countrymen. The difficulty 
comes when we try to decide upon a method of pre- 
venting the injustice which so many feel. One step 
we have taken, however, that of testing and throwing 
aside what was once supposed to be a promising 
method of dealing with the problem. High license 
was first advocated as a temperance measure and by 
temperance men. It is now the bulwark of the 
liquor interests. With hardly an exception not only 
our church, butall the great churches of our country, 
have pronounced it wrong in principle and ineffective 
in practice. Although now and then it finds an 
advocate even in our meetings, such voices are lost 
in the general condemnation of those who desire the 
end of the public traffic which is at once the effect 
and the stimulating cause of the evil. Beyond this 
general agreement there is wide difference of opinion 
as to method of procedure, a difference sometimes 
reaching the length of personal recrimination. But 
is there not further ground of union? The end aimed 
at is the same; surely an impartial survey of the field 
will show us paths parallel, if not identical. Let us 
note clearly to begin with that the principle of 
majority-rule—I would almost feel to say unity-rule, 
certainly a majority should be very large—is funda- 
mental in any case. We do not desire a change 
until the people want a change. We do not wish to 
win by a political trick or trade, but only by an 
irresistible public sentiment. The making of that 
public sentiment then is the duty of the hour. 

There are many who think that the ordinary 
methods of writing and speech are at this time suffi- 
cient for the purpose. Others consider it necessary 
to emphasize the importance of the subject by voting 
on it at every election, regardless of other questions. 
This is, of course, a legitimate method of reaching 
public sentiment, and one which must be used at 
some time if anything is to be accomplished. But it 
is a fair question as to whether now jis the time for 
such action. It is a grave mistake for the advocates 
of either course to make charges against those who 
follow the other. Citizenship involves many duties, 
and eaclt must be his own judge as to which comes 
first. Plain speech and open criticism of either course 
is by no means inconsistent with perfect respect and 
affection among those who follow the different ways. 
To see the point of view of another is always a help in 


| seeking for the right way, for thus we may correct 


our own failings and weaknesses, thus we may elim- 
inate the element of self which has no place in such 
decisions. 

Cannot those who differ in this matter agree to 
unite their strength so far as they are in unity ?—to 


each community to exercise option as to retaining the 
trade in their midst, to urge the repeal of the federal 
tax by which the national government shares largely 


could command united support in fact, as well as in 
theory, something might be accomplished at once. 
Such united action involves independence in political 
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action—independence of a Prohibition party, a Repub- 
lican party, or a Democratic party: by which is meant 
such independence of all as leaves us free to act with 
any. 

One more point of possible agreement should be 
mentioned. Two English Friends of high character 
and standing have published an extensive study of 
the various methods of dealing with the liquor 
problem and the results thereof. They advocate 
local prohibition where public sentiment is strongly 
enlisted against the traffic and a system of public 
control without private profit for less advanced com- 
munities. Their proposals involve also the estab- 
lishment of attractive public resorts for all kinds of 
social intermingling, so that those whose homes are 
squalid and unattractive shall not be driven to the 
saloons. They consider that this can be done by use 
of the profits from the public sale. The source of 
this proposal should induce us to give them careful 
attention. In any case, though we be of many minds 
as to methods, let us not fail of charity. Much is to 
be done before the moral sense of the public can be 
lifted to this desired plane. No doubt many kinds of 
action are needed, but let us not mistake listlessness 
for charity, nor be too ready to apply charity to our 
inertia. 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
A “Criticism of Lesson Leaves,” in the last issue 
of the INTELLIGENCER has interested me much, for 
we can well afford to give the most serious considera- 
tion to the right preparation and use of this, to my 


mind, invaluable adjunct of the First-day School 
work. It is my very earnest desire, however, that 
we may at all times enter with a spirit of sympathy 
rather than criticism into the conditions which exist 
in many of our smaller rural schools, which lack the 
confidence of experienced leadership, and the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for reference and study which 
those in the larger centres are privileged to enjoy. 
These are schools whose needs are entitled to our 
most serious consideration and study, and yet whose 
representatives are heard least in our conferences and 
committees, although they are by far the most 
numerous class among all our schools. 

It is true that at its best the lesson-leaf is not 
more than a suggestive help, but it may at all times 
be the avenue through which the influence of 
our freshest inspirations, of constantly developing 
thought, and appreciation of truth and the know- 
ledge and results of the latest research and reverent 
study may be carried to school and class. I hail 
with gratitude every improvement of method in the 
preparation and arrangement of our lesson helps, but 
Iam thoroughly convinced that the abolition of their 
issue at this time would be a most fatal blow to First- 
day School work throughout whole fields of labor, 
and sincerely trust that all our steps in this matter 
may be taken with caution and with anxious desire 
for right guidance. H. P. W. 
West Chester, Lighth month 6. 


BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE been much interested in the ‘ Discussion on 
Birthright Membership” in London Yearly Meeting, 
touching as it does such a very important point in 
our Society and in my own experience. 

The remarks of Arthur Dann have appealed to 
me, stating his belief that if our young people had to 
write a thoroughly satisfactory reason why they did 
not believe in the various forms of the Established 
Church, ‘‘ we should lose half the young men and 
women of the Society.”” ‘‘ They knew that they were 
members of the Society because their parents were 
so before them.’’ I feel that this is only too true 
here, and can quote from my own experience. Being 
placed outside an environment of Friends, I was 
naturally conspicuous among my associates for my 
widely-differing method of worship, consequently 
I had many questions regarding it, and felt ashamed 
at not being able to meet them. I accordingly asked 
many old, and young Friends also, upon the different 
points, and regret to say that I was unable to get any 
clear information. 

One Friend, who is one of the younger members 
of the Orthodox branch, and prides himself upon the 
fact, stated to me that he went to meeting and was a 
Friend because ‘it was a family institution,” and all 
his ancestors had been Friends. As to the religious 
part of it he did not speak. Happily I found an 
abundance of literature relating to all my queries, and 
there seems therefore to be no excuse for the ignor- 
ance which I encountered among those who should 
have been able to help me. 

Although not advocating the abolishment of birth- 
right membership, which privilege I enjoy, I feel that 
there is a great need for some qualifying of the privi- 
lege, which by requiring a knowledge of our princi- 
ples by the children will also bring a light into the 
minds of the parents. 

And is it not because of this ignorance to a great 
extent that we are decreasing instead of increasing in 
membership? Surely, if our simple truths were plain 
in the minds of all our members they would be more 
earnest in their testimonies, and place clearly in the 
minds of others, friends, neighbors, and unfortunates, 
the principles that many seekers after peace would 
find sufficient. 

I actually found many who sincerely thought we 
did not believe in Christ, and others who stated we 
did not believe in the Trinity in any form. As to 
musical services I found as great an ignorance among 
members as among others. As we are seekers after 
truth is it not well that we apply this to our own 
condition, even though the revelations may be dis- 
tasteful ? : 

Are not the young hearts the ones to spread the 
knowledge? They have enthusiasm and vigor. 

Philadelphia. A YounG FRIEND. 


PeopLe smile at the enthusiasm of youth—that 
enthusiasm which they themselves secretly look back 


at with a sigh, perhaps unconscious that it is partly 
their own fault that they ever lost it.—[ Exchange. ] 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. become true since yesterday that vice would not 


stain, or crime degrade, or recklessness destroy, or 
folly waste,—as if the same great principles of action, 
and laws of the physical world, were not true yester- 
day and to-day alike. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 

DISREGARD OF EXPERIENCE. 
One of the most familiar phenomena of human con- 
duct is disregard of the experience of others. Some 
one remarks, and very truly, that “few people are 
willing to learn from the experience of others. 
Warnings do not warn. Everybody wants to find 
the folly or dare the danger for himself.” 

Some illustration of this is found in the disincli- 
nation of many—perhaps we may say most—people to 
read, much less to study, history. History, when it 
is honestly and candidly written—as it frequently is 
—presents us an array of the experiences of those 
who have preceded us, and who have tried, to their 
advantage or to their injury, many of the same 
experiments in life that we are inclined to try. The 
record of such experimental and such experiential life 
should be of enormous value to us; it would be, if 
we would in a reasonable degree regard and consider 
it. What has been learned by trial ought to be as 
useful in morals, or in sociology, or in politics, as 
what has been learned in chemistry or in physics. 

Nevertheless, this is the fact: few, comparatively, 
care to know with precision what has been the 
experience of mankind. The stores of knowledge 
which history contains are interesting to only a 
limited number. Some may be willing to hear 
casually, and as a matter of entertainment, what has 
been recorded of man’s doings and misdoings, and 
undoings in the past, but they are unwilling to give 
the record either careful study or patient attention. 
It results, therefore, that what we call the lessons of 
history are lessons little known and consequently little 
regarded by the mass of mankind. The experience 
of suffering in one generation may be remembered 
for a while, but as to those who succeed it becomes 
“as a tale that is told.” The same errors are 
repeated from generation to generation, the same 
futile and ill-judged experiments are made against all 
the evidence of previous failure. 

The theme could be illustrated in many ways, and 
by a multitude of examples, but we may leave them 
to the reader. 
observation instances, special or general, in which 
experience is disregarded and defied, as if it had 










Any one can recall from his own | 





At the meeting of the National Educational Association, 


at Charleston, last month, one of the principal subjects dis- 


cussed was the future of the ‘‘ small college.’’ In this dis- 
cussion, Pres. Thompson, of Ohio State University, led. The 
opinions expressed largely favored the small college, and 
deprecated its absorption by the high school on one hand or 
the university on the other. The speakers urged the extend- 
ing and deepening of its efficiency, and relegating to it the 
purely secondary work now performed by the titular American 
universities. The college would thus in time become the 
training-school for the university, and the equivalent of the 
German ‘‘ gymnasium,’’ which is a combination of our pres- 
ent college and high school. 


THE very complete statistical report included in the 
printed Proceedings of New York Yearly Meeting shows that 
for the last year the additions to the meeting by request were 
34 (of which 25 were in Westbury Quarterly Meeting), by 
birth 10, and by certificate 7, making a total gain of 51. 
The losses were by death 58, by resignation 8 (all in West- 
bury Quarter), and by removal 2; total 68. There was, 
therefore, a nett loss of 17 forthe year. As the total mem- 
bership reported is 2,436, the loss was about three-fourths of 
one per cent. The accessions by convincement, 34, much 
exceeded the departures from the Society, 8. 
disownments. 


There were no 


WE are indebted to our friend Isaac Sharp, Executive 
Clerk of London Yearly Meeting, for a copy of the ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Minutes and Proceedings’’ of the Yearly 
Meeting, for the year 1900. It makes a substantial pamphlet 
of 215 pages octavo, and presents very clearly and completely 
the proceedings of the body, the reports of all kinds pre- 
sented to it, etc. The systematic thoroughness of the Eng- 
lish Friends is well reflected throughout the volume. 








THE ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of New York Yearly Meeting, at its 
session in Fifth month last, make a pamphlet of 126 pages. 
We note that though the women’s meeting is now completely 
a part of the Yearly Meeting, and of equal function and au- 
thority, its ‘‘ Proceedings’’ are printed with a distinct title- 
page, and the designation is given it ‘‘ New York Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends,’’ as if it were a distinct body. 
(This is still done at Philadelphia, also.) 





Up to the 6th instant the number reported to John Wm. 
Hutchinson as intending for the trip to Chautauqua was 430 
from Philadelphia, 127 from New York, and 120 from Balti- 
more-Washington. This does not include, of course, 
Friends from the West and from Canada, nor those who have 


gone to Chautauqua in advance, nor those going by other 
than the special trains. 


WE are desired to say that all needed corrections for 
Friends’ Almanac should be sent without delay to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 





SomE further information concerning the railroad arrange- 
ments for Chautauqua is given elsewhere, and the time-tables 
of the three special trains. 

Harry A. Hawkins, chairman of the Reception Committee, 
desires us to make a note advising Friends to take a sufficient 
supply of warm wraps with them for evening use, as the 
evenings at Chautauqua are usually cool, and may be quite 
so by the end of the present month. 


THE question in relation to the First-day School Lesson 
Leaves is one of importance. One view of the subject was 
presented last week, and another appears in another column 
of this issue. The matter will receive attention as usual at 
the Conference soon to be held, and delegates from the First- 
day schools should be prepared to indicate their views upon 
it. If the Lesson Leaves are as essential to the schools as 
those engaged in them have heretofore believed, the subject 
is one of prime importance. 

A VERY interesting series of articles is presented else- 
where in this issue on the subject of Education. A number 
of live topics are considered by some of our practical educa- 
tors. There ought to be more such candid and earnest dis- 
cussion of these important subjects. 


BIRTHS. 
HOOD.—At the Pennhurst, Atlantic City, N. J., Seventh 
month 14, 1900, to William R. and Ida M. Hood, a daughter, 
who is named Ruth Hood. 
LINCOLN.—At Elk horn, West Virginia, Seventh month 
20, 1900, to John J. and Rachel Hutchinson Lincoln, a son, 
who is named Stanley Lloyd. 


MARRIAGES. 
COX—PARKER.—At the residence of the bride's cousin, 
Cornelia A. Clark, 286 South Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 
Seventh month 25, 1900, William Wasson Cox, son of Wil- 
liam and Charlotte W. Cox, of Mendon Centre, New York, 
and Florence Elliott, daughter of Zenas E. and Frances A. 
Parker. 


LEVIS—HOOPES.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
West Chester, Pa., Sixth month 7, 1900, under the care of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Ida Elizabeth Hoopes, daugh- 
ter of the late William and Hannah B. Hoopes, and Frederic 
William Levis, son of Elmer and Mary Ellen Levis of Chadd’s 
Ford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BRIGGS.—In Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., Sev- 
enth month 25, 1900, Tacy C. Briggs, widow of James Briggs, 
aged 91 years, 1 month, and 27 days ; a member of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting. 

She was a sister of the late R. Morris Croasdale, who 
was a recorded minister at FallsMonthly Meeting, and she 
was the last survivor of the children of Robert ard Ruth 
(Richardson) Croasdale, formerly of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


COMBS.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 3, 1900, 


after a short illness, Thomas Ellwood Combs, aged 86 years ; 


a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Chesterfield, N. J. 

Interment at West Laurel Hill, 6th inst., from Friends’ 
meeting-house, West Philadelphia. 

DICKINSON.—At Haverford, Eighth month 1900, 
George Dickinson, in his 75th year ; a member of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

GRISCOM.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 23, 
1900, Mary Harmer, wife of Walter Griscom, aged 53 years. 

HAINES.—At Mickleton, N. J., Eighth month 4, 1900, 
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Rachel Haines ; a valuable member of Upper Greenwich Pre- 
parative and Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

He had been a member of the New Jersey Legislature, 
and was much esteemed in the community for his uprightness 
and business ability. 


HEACOCK.—At Alliance, O., First-day, Seventh month 
22, 1900, William A. Heacock passed from his earthly home, 
aged 48 years and 20 days. 

He had been in poor health over a year with consumption, 
and confined to his home since last fall, but was able to sit up 
some until the last three weeks. 


He was a strong Christian character, and through much 
suffering has shown great patience and sweet peace of mind. 
He frequently spoke of his relation to the Divine Father, and 
that he was only waiting until he should be called home. 

He leaves a wife and five children, also two brothers, who 
can but feel his loss deeply, though they realize his eternal 
gain. He was a member of Race Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEDLEY.—At his home, Paoli, Pa., Seventh month 29, 
1900, David B. Hedley, in his 54th year ; son-in-law of the 
late William Henry Garrigues, of Philadelphia. 

JACKSON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Third-day, Seventh 
month 31, 1900, Emily Jackson, widow of the late Halliday 
Jackson, in the 73d year of her age; a valued member and 
elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

JOHNSON.—Seventh month 27, 1900, Rachel Johnson, 
aged 78 years; granddaughter of the late George Knorr, a 
valued member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

McCOLLISTER.—At Swedesboro’, N. J., Seventh month 
15, Ig00, after a lingering illness, Deborah W., wife of 
Alfred McCollister, and daughter of Josiah and Mary W. 
Crispin, in her 52d year; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

Although after her marriage she was so situated as to be 
denied the privilege of frequently meeting with Friends, she 
raised a family of eight sons and daughters, who bear the im- 
press of the careful training she herself received. * 

MORRIS.—At Harrowgate, Philadelphia, Seventh month 
29, 1900, James T., son of Morton and Emma J. Morris, aged 
15 years. 

PALMER.—At his residence (Friends’ Boarding Home), 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth month 7, 1900, David 


| Palmer, in the 63d year of his age ; an Elder of Falls Monthly 


Meeting, and Clerk of the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and also the Superintendent or steward of Friends’ 
Boarding Home of Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 

ROBBINS.—At Jericho, Long Island, Seventh month 12, 
1900, Hannah S. Robbins, widow of Matthew F. Robbins, 
and granddaughter of Elias Hicks, in the 84th year of her age. 

She was a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting, and for 
many years an Elder. 

STEELE.—On Seventh-day, Seventh month 28, 1900, 
Mary P., daughter of the late Hugh E. Steele, of Chester 
county, Pa. Interment at Old Doe Run Cemetery. 

THOMAS.—In Willistown, Pa., Seventh month 29, 1900, 
Mordecai Thomas, in the 69th year of his age ; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


VAIL.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 1, 1900, 
Mary C., wife of John H. Vail, and daughter of James and 
Mary A. Willson, in her 58th year; a member of Quaker- 
town Monthly Meeting, N. J., where the interment took place. 


WILSON.—In West Chester, Pa., Seventh month 31, 
1900, at the home of William and Lavinia C. Hoopes, their 
cousin, Helen Mar Wilson, of Philadelphia, formerly of 
Harford county, Md., daughter of George W. and Virginia S. 
Wilson, both deceased. 





HENRY M. LAING. 


Eighth month 1, 1900, at the home of his son-in-law, 
Ellis L. Spackman, Colorado Springs, Colo., Henry Moore 
Laing, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, son of the Jate William and Catharine Randolph 


Job S. Haines, aged 64 years, son of the late William and ! Laing, of Bristol, Pa. 





Between fifty and sixty years ago, Henry engaged in 
business in Philadelphia, in which he was very successful, his 
correct methods and friendly disposition contributing largely 
towards this result. He however remembered he had a duty 
towards others, and was ever ready to assist in movements 
which met the approval of his judgment. He early was 
interested in the anti-slavery cause, and aided liberally 
towards the Underground Railroad, the Liberty and Free 
Soil parties, and the Freedmen. A few months after the 
Association was formed, he was elected a manager of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, and was one of 
the most active in the organization in promoting its welfare 
and the happiness of the aged inmates, whose love for him 
was without bounds. He also was connected with the Home 
for Destitute Colored Children for many years. When 
Friends’ Association for the aid and elevation of the Freed- 
man was organized he was very active, and although the 
interest of others waned he with Jacob M. Ellis’s aid, and 
finally alone kept going the school at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
which is now called by his name. His great interest in 
everything connected with the anti-slavery cause made it 
notable that his death should occur on the 66th anniversary 
of West Indian Emancipation. 

The Temperance Cause had his ardent support, also the 
promotion of Peace and good will, and woman suffrage. 
For many years he was an active worker in the Prison Society 
and part of the time its treasurer. 

Swarthmore College had his support, and for a time he 
was its treasurer. In the Charity organization in Philadelphia 
he was an active worker ; in fact he was ever ready with his 
means and efforts to do what good his hands found to do. 

In 1856 he married Anna, daughter of Dr. George and 
Catharine H. Truman, and they were ever ready to welcome 
to their hospitality their many friends as well as others visiting 
the city in a good cause. ‘ 

The death of his mother, though advanced in years, was a 
serious loss to him and when in 1893 his beloved wife was 
taken from him, it weighed heavily on his spirits, added to 
which a severe spell of sickness so weakened his system as 
to curtail his usefulness. He went after the marriage of his 
daughter to live with her in Colorado Springs, where his 
death occurred. 

His memory will long be kept fresh in the hearts of those 
he loved to befriend, and whose attachment to him was very 
strong. 5. ses 
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THE summit of Mount Marcy, in the Adirondacks, was 
covered with snow on the morning of the 3d instant. 


THE salary-roll of the city of New York has now reached 
the astounding total of $40,009,000 a year, and is still 
increasing. 


THE Bessemer Association at Cleveland, on the 6th inst., 
decided that all furnaces producing Bessemer pig iron should 


go out of blast on September 1. Two exceptions only will 
be made. 


A sUBWAY constructed after the Boston pattern is being 
figured on for the relief of street traffic in the down-town dis- 
trict of Chicago. The preliminary plans call for an expen- 
diture of some $24,000,000. 


THE Mexican census recently taken, shows a population 
of 12,491,573, over two-thirds of whom cannot read or write. 
Over eighty per cent. of the population is of mixed and 


Indian races. Sixty-three languages are spoken among the 
people. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CoNCORD QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Concord 
(Delaware county, Pa.), Seventh month 31, with quite 
a large attendance. Several visiting Friends from 
other quarterly meetings were present, Sarah T. 
Linvill, Samuel S. Ash, who both appeared in the 
ministry, Thos. H. Speakman, Ann W. Speakman, 
and others. Ezra Fell, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Allen Flit- 
craft, Lydia H. Price, William L. Green, and Joseph 
Powell also spoke during the first meeting. 

With the exception of three, all the representa- 
tives were present. Much exercise was felt in the 
request that Willistown mid-week meeting be laid 
down, but the meeting finally consented to its dis- 
continuance. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Labor presented 
its report, and asked to have a new committee ap- 
pointed. A nominating committee was appointed to 
bring forward names of a suitable number of Friends 
to serve in that capacity. 

A committee was also appointed to bring forward 
the names of clerk and assistant clerk. Much ex- 
pression was given to the crowding of the time of the 


yearly meeting with extended and detailed financial 
reports, etc. 


Friends expecting to attend the approaching 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and desiring homes or 
boarding places during the meeting, will please 


address Joseph C, Ratliff, 122 Ft. Wayne Avenue, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Friends’ meetings at Chautauqua are held on 
Fourth-day evenings,-at 7 o'clock, as well as First- 
day mornings at 10. All inthe Old Chapel, near the 
Amphitheater. The Fourth-day evening meetings, a 
Friend writes, ‘‘are attended by few except members, 
but they are much appreciated.”’ 


The meeting at Ocean City, N. J., on First-day 
last, the 5th instant, was well attended, probably 
seventy persons being present. There was ministry 
by Samuel S. Sharp, of Camden, and Anna Smith, 
of Philadelphia. 


A Maxim For A Nose Lire.—It seems to me 
there is no maxim for a noble life like this: Count 
always your highest moments your truest moments. 
Believe that in the time when you were the greatest 
and most spiritual man or woman, then you were 
your truest self. Think of the noblest moment that 
you ever passed, of the time when lifted up to the 
heights of glory or bowed down to the depths of 
sorrow, every power that was in you was called forth 
to meet the exigency or to do the work. And then 
believe that the highest you ever have been you may 
be all the time, and vastly higher still, if only the 
power of Christ can occupy you and fill your life all 
the time.—[ Phillips Brooks. | 

s>¢€ 


Ir is great folly not to part with your own faults, 
which is possible, but to try instead to escape from 
other people's faults, which is impossible.-—[ Marcus 

| Aurelius] 
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EDUCATIONAL 


IS MODERN EDUCATION ON THE RIGHT |; struction in Latin. As the newer methods of instruc- 
TRACK? tion have developed the field has widened, and par- 
Anyone who has watched the educational movements | ticularly in literature, history, and economics the 
of the last quarter century must acknowledge that | number of courses offered in our better colleges is 
very great changes have occurred. The growth of several times as great as was the case a quarter cen- 
the modern sciences of biology, chemistry, and | tury ago. ~ 
physics, including electricity ; the institution of great | | The most marked characteristic of modern educa- 
laboratories for purposes of teaching and of investi- | tion, however, is the elective system, which makes 
gation, and the wonderful way in which they are being | specialization possible. Not many years ago most 
applied to the problems of modern life cause these | colleges prescribed the courses of study with great 
departments of knowledge to stand out as character- | "gor. Nowadays some colleges prescribe no course 
istic of our time. It seemed, indeed, to some of us, | Whatever. Studies must be taken, certainly, in some 
a few years since, that the special inducements offered | logical order, but the student is not required to de- 
by these studies and the splendid facilities for teaching | vote himself to any particular study of group of 
them which were springing up in every school and | studies. This policy has been pushed so far, indeed, 
college were likely to give to education in the near | aS to be applied in many high and grammar schools, 
future a basis too exclusively material. Those who | and its chief advocate, the president of the oldest 
took this conservative view did not deplore the study | American college, believes that it has still more worlds 
of science, but they feared the loss which must result | to conquer. 
should the humanities be sacrificed. But these fears I believe that most of the recent progress has 
proved to be groundless. Far from lessening the | been made in right directions. Certainly it would be 
attention given to liberal studies the last decade has | impossible for our colleges to do the work which 
seen it increased. The influence of the sciences upon | crowds upon them if their courses of study were 
literature, history, economics, and the languages has still limited to the classics, mathematics, and a little 
not been to draw students from them, but to modify | history. I believe, however, that we have reached 
the methods, so that we hear, nowadays, of a “ labor- the limit; specialization has in some instances been 
atory method”’ of teaching history or even of in- 
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(Continued on page 613.) 







FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Boys’ Department, | 
<= es = JoserH S. WALTON, Ph.D., i 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHIL: DELPHIA. Principal. 





Girls’ Department, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, A.B., 
Principal. 
























Intermediate School for Girls, 
ANNIE L. CLEMENT} Principal. 








Intermediate School for Boys, 
ELLEN M. GREENE, Principal. 





Primary School, 
SARAH T. PRIcE, Principal. 





Kindergarten, 
SARAH T. PRICE, Principal. 
17th St. and Girard Ave., 

MARGARET EVES, Principal. 








35th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
ANNA R. RICHTER, Principal. 


wasece 
Schools Reopen 
Ninth Month 17, 1900 















; : . > . ~ iC "BC The New Building contains, besides school and class rooms, 
Pu PILS PREPARED FOR ALL THE LEADING COLLEGES. Physical, Gia, cod Biological Laboratories, and a thor- 
oughly equipped Gymnasium. It is heated and ventilated by the most approved system ; the pupils are supplied with drinking water which has been 
carefully boiled and filtered. ; 

On and after Ninth month roth the Principals may be consulted at the School, between the hours of 9 and 12, Circulars may be had 
from them or from Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 








Offers four courses of study leading to degrees: 


THE COURSE IN ARTS 
THE COURSE IN SCIENCE 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE offers extended in- 
struction in a greater number of branches of 
study than in most institutions numbering less 
than five hundred students. In English, German, 
French, History, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, 
the courses offered are particularly full and com- 
plete, while those in the C/assical Languages and 
Mathematics are as broad as circular courses 
offered to undergraduates in other colleges. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE COMING YEAR a new depart- 


ment of Biblical Literature will be inaugurated, 


and new courses will be offered in History and . 


Economics. 


THE WORK OF’ THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING de- 


serves special notice, as its graduates are filling 
important posts in many parts of the country. 
Young men completing this course find little dif- 
ficulty in entering fields of usefulness in Cizi/, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE COURSE IN LETTERS 


Preparing for business life, or for the study of the learned professions. 











THE COURSE IN ENGINEERING 





THE COLLEGE is well equipped with Ladoratories, 


Shops, Libraries, Gymnasiums, etc. ; it is beauti- 
fully situated amid the most healthful surround- 
ings ; every opportunity is offered for proper 
recreation in outdoor sports; intelligent physical 
culture is a feature of the institution ; and it isthe 
purpose of the Managers and Faculty to conduct 
the work of the College upon the basis of the 
testimonies of the Religious Soctety of Friends. 
To this end they endeavor to provide 


CoLLEGE LiFe IN A Home SETTING: to supply every 


opportunity for sound scholarship and liberal cul- 
ture, and to promote that ztimate contact between 
instructors and students, as well as among the stu- 
dents themselves, which is possible only in a 
SMALL COLLEGE, and which is one of the greatest 
forces in the development of character, and it is re- 
cognized that as a means to this end, “‘ college 
life is more than college learning.” 


The President invites correspondence with every young man or woman, connected with the Society, 


For catalogues, or further information, address, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, A. M., President. 


who desires a higher education, and has nearly completed the work of the preparatory schools. 
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overdone, and while it will probably be necessary for 
some conservative colleges to abandon some required 
elements of their courses of study, and probably to 
follow the example of Harvard and Cornell in giving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts without Greek, or 
possibly without Latin, it will probably not be wise 
to adopt an entirely elective system. The school 
which, like several of our Friends’ schools, gives its 
pupils a thorough course in mathematics and Eng- 
lish, which sets every one of them to construing 
Czsar, and to weighing and measuring in the labora- 
tory; which insists upon giving to them such a trial 
of the classics and the sciences as will show them by 
actual experience whether that particular field of 
culture is for them; and which gives its diploma only 
to those whose course of study has included the re- 
quirements for admission to a college of good stand- 
ing,—this school, I believe, will have carried the 
system of election as far as is profitable. 

On the whole, I believe modern education is on 
the right track. Never before has scholarship been 
more justly esteemed ; never has the importance of 
the individual been so fully recognized, either by 
managers in the selection of teachers or by teachers 
in the instruction of pupils; never has the work of 
the class-room been so clearly directed to the prob- 
lems of life; never have the opportunities for culture 
been so great or so varied, and never have they been 
so generally appreciated. 

I believe that year by year there is an advance on 
the part of the public towards the position of Friends, 
with whom education is a religious concern, and who 
would make the development of character always a 
primary consideration. | 


Swarthmore College. Ww. W. BirDsALt. 


PRESIDENT HARPER AND THE SMALL 
COLLEGES. 


CuicaGo UNIVERSITY presents a busy scene during the 
summer months, as well as the rest of the year. The 
whole number of students here the past year was 
considerably over 3,000, and the summer school has 
now collected about 1,800. Among the varied and 
interesting courses of lectures now in progress none 
are more valuable and popular than those given by 
President Harper on Fourth-day mornings. On these 
days the large chapel is always filled to overflowing. 

The lecture yesterday (Seventh month 25) was 
upon a subject which will, I am sure, interest the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER. It was upon the fac- 
tors which would seem to guarantee the life and 
growth of the small colleges. One of the first of 
these is that the smaller institution has the advantage 
of bringing the student into closer contact with the 
officers and faculty of the college. He seemed to 
think this advantage overestimated, but admitted that 
the general belief in it was an important factor toward 
favoring their growth and perpetuity. 

As a second factor he mentioned the feeling of 
awe and fear, sometimes of jealousy and _ hostility, 
awakened by a large and powerful institution, a small 
college being loved because it is small, and a large in- 
stitution disliked because it is large. This he consid- 





ered a characteristic of human nature, which ought 
not to be called a weakness, for it is an element of 
strength in man to be sympathetic toward that which 
is weak. This is all as it should be, and the strong 
will become stronger because of opposition. 

A third factor is the strong support given the 
smaller college by the Faculty and Alumni, and the 
true college man is all the more sympathetic and de- 
voted to his Alma Mater because she is weak and 
struggling. Many colleges live and will live because 
of the devotion of teachers and alumni—a devotion 
which money cannot purchase. , 

Another factor is found in the desire of men who 
have accumulated wealth to do something construc- 
tive and creative, and to do it nearer home and where 
they can see the definite result of their benefactions. 
Their gifts to a great and wealthy university might be 
swallowed up and lost in comparison with gifts al- 
ready bestowed, but not so if given to smaller colleges. 

Again, the economic side must be carefully con- 
sidered by the large majority, and while five or six 
hundred dollars a year is a moderate allowance for 
most university students, three or four hundred, or 
even less would carry a student successfully through 
many smaller colleges, and he even knew one where 
the expenses were actually reduced to one hundred 
dollars a year. 

The geographical law must also be taken into ac- 
count, and most institutions draw their chief support 
from a territory extending scarcely more than a hun- 
dred miles, which will always be a cause for the ex- 
istence of the smaller colleges. 

And a very important factor toward the support 
of the small college is the religious element, which 
tends to the encouragement of institutions more or 
less denominational. This denominational spirit, 
characteristic of the American people, is strikingly in 
contrast with the educational policy of Europe. This 
religious factor would seem to be the strongest of any 
yet named, and the most likely to secure the perma- 
nency of the small college in the United States. 

But these small colleges are likely also to be con- 
tinued as the natural outgrowth of our national char- 
acter. Cambridge and Oxford are the legitimate ex- 
pression of the English aristocracy. The universities 
of Berlin and Leipsic represent the German imperial 
spirit ; but the small colleges scattered over our coun- 
try represent the democratic or true American spirit. 
That these colleges are as thoroughly American as 
any other institution in our country would seem to be 
the highest and most certain guaranty of their con- 
tinuance. 

As these various factors were referred to in their 
turn, I looked earnestly for another which seemed to 
me even more likely than them all to secure the per- 
manency of the smaller colleges, and at the same 
time the highest success of both colleges and uni- 
versities, but it was not presented. After the lecture, 
in a brief conversation with President Harper, I asked 
him if, in the development of our educational system, 
he did not believe that eventually colleges and uni- 
versities would each do their own specific work, the 
colleges giving training and instruction in knowledge 

(Continued on page 615.) 
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DORMITORY (BOYS). GYMNASIUM. MAIN BUILDING. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY PREPARES 





Students for College, and in certain directions 
does much more. Graduates are admitted on cer- 
tificate without examination, to Cornell, Ann Arbor, 


Swarthmore, and other colleges. As most of our 








students do not expect to attend college, the curricu- 





lum ts much broader than an ordinary college 
preparatory course, and gives a good equipment 
for most of the vocations of life. 





Catalogues sent on application. Address, 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, George School P O., 


BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 






already acquired by the race, and universities, un- | 
hampered by college work, conducting methods of | 
original research and investigation so necessary to the | 
advancement of knowledge, and that thus universities | 
would come to requiring a college degree as a condi- | 
tion of entrance, thus strengthening both themselves | 
and the small colleges at the same time. He 
promptly admitted that, while we had not reached 
that point, the trend was that way, and added that 
President Eliot of Harvard was already turning his 
attention in that direction. As there is scarcely a 
prospect of this desirable condition of things coming 
in this generation, the President, as a thoroughly 
practical head of one of our greatest institutions of 
learning, was probably excusable for omitting what, 
in the generation before us, seems so likely to lead to 
fruitful educational results. 
Epwarp H. MAIL. 

Chicago, Seventh month 26. 





CO-ORDINATION OF STUDIES IN FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 

A system of schools, such as we have within the 

limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to secure the 

best results requires a coordination of studies, so 

that pupils passing from one school to another may 

do so with the least loss of time. The basis of such 





a course in the more elementary schools is necessarily 
the common branches. | 
The active memories and keen‘observing powers | 

| 

| 


of children under thirteen years of age, render them 
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especially capable of mastering spelling, geography, 
and United States history, and making good progress 
in composition and the rudiments of grammar and 
arithmetic. A child that does not spell well at thirteen 
seldom becomes an accurate speller after that age. 
The spelling instinct, as a well-known educator calls 
it, should therefore be aroused early in the school 
course. The details of geography and history can 
as well be mastered at this age as later; but it is a 
mistake to require at too early an age difficult prob- 
lems in arithmetic, or involved constructions in 
grammar. As many of the pupils of Friends’ schools 
afterwards enter George School, it is very desirable 


| that they be thoroughly prepared in such subjects 


and parts of subjects as they are capable of under- 
standing, leaving those requiring the use of more 
highly developed reasoning powers to a later stage in 
the course. 

I am impelled to call attention to these elementary 
principles of psychology, because there is a tendency 


| on the part of pupils to “hurry through the book,” 


to the great neglect of proper mastery of the ele- 
ments upon which the superstructure must rest. It 
seems to me there would also be great gain if the 
reading habit were more judiciously cultivated. 
Though this is largely a subject for the care of pa- 
rents, school committees and teachers can do much 
by supplying suitable libraries, and giving encourage- 
ment and direction. I have observed that children 
who are careful readers, who devote a fair portion of 
time to the library, are better scholars in nearly all 
(Continued on page 616.) 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


PARK PLACE AND LAURENS STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., 
Offers a complete course of study through Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, and High School Departments. 


Prepares for any college or university and for business. 


J. W. GREGG, M. A., Principal. 


are Occupies a new building fully equipped. 
and ventilating facilities the most approved. Boarding pupils provided for. 


Heating, lighting, 
Send for catalogue. 


ELI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
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branches than those whose literary culture is com- 
paratively neglected. 

If Latin is added to the course of study in the 
elementary schools, care should be observed in re. 
quiring,—or I should prefer to say inspiring,—thor- 
oughness in the mastery of the elements. There is 
probably no other branch in which lack of proper 
preparatory instruction is more disastrous than in 
elementary Latin. In this branch it is especially 
neces.ary ‘“‘to make haste slowly.” The encourage- 
ment of the instructor should be judiciously mingled 
with the repetition of the drill master. 

Next to the coordination of the courses in Friends’ 
schools is the need of a properly-equipped and well- 
endowed normal department. Many of the young 
women, and some of the young, men who graduate 
from our higher schools intend to make teaching their 
life work. Asa suitable preparation a course in the 
history of Education, methods of teaching, and model 
school practice is essential. There is need of a train- 
ing course for teachers superior to any now existing 
in Pennsylvania; but the funds are not yet forthcom- 
ing to carry out the plan. I hope the time is not far 
distant when some Friend blessed with abundant 
means will see this need and provide the funds to 
carry it out in practice. 

George School. GEorGE L. Maris. 


THE END AND AIM OF EDUCATION. 


From the parents’ standpoint, the question is fre- 
quently asked, Where shall we send the children to 
school? What shall they study? How much time 
shall be given to education? In answering these 
questions, which influence the coming generations 
more potently than the results of an election or the 
accumulation of wealth, parents are guided by their 
views, conscious or unconscious, of what constitutes 
the end and purpose of an education. 

The majority are moved by the utilitarian stand- 
ard, believing that education is a device, a weapon, 
enabling its possessor to get and to hold the upper 
hand over his more unfortunate brother in this sad 
struggle for place and power and wealth. 

Others yield to the notion that education brings 
refinement, polish, culture, ease of manner, and the 
entrée to good society. Others again hold that the 
school should prepare for civic life, should train men 
to be good citizens, that the welfare of the state is 
the only end in view. Still others have a vague and 
lingering hope that education brings a development 
in character, making the Christian life easier to follow. 
And not a few remain who believe that school life is 
the hand-maid of the church, and its best proselyting 
work can be done in the class-room. In accordance 
with these views parents make more or less sacrifice 
for their children’s education. 

They who are steeped in the utilitarian idea are 
not averse to making a bargain out of education. 
The technical school 1s patronized before the founda- 
tions of an education are laid. Boys are urged to 
specialize before they know themselves. The busi- 
ness college becomes attractive as a short course to 
success. The large university is valued because of 
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its associations, rather than its course of study. All 
this betokens a willingness to bargain away a birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

_ There is no royal road to learning. It takes as 
many days now as formerly to ripen a sound grain of 
wheat. Man has improved the varieties, the facilities 
for harvesting, and augmented the yield, but the time 
necessary to ripen the crop remains the same, or the 
quality of the grain is impaired. The time necessary 
to produce manhood and womanhood cannot be 
shortened by imposing buildings, improved courses 
of study, and expensive apparatus. He who would 
bargain for his child’s education may lose all in 
the end. 

Again if veneer and polish and social access is 
the ultimatum, how many disappointments arise when 
the thin coating cracks on the baser metal within, 
teaching us all genuine culture is from within out. 

Does education supplement character? Is it an 
aid to the church? Does it enforce citizenship? Yes, 
and no, we would say, according to the end in view. 
The child is co ning into possession of himself when 
he ceases to say, ‘Johnnie wants cake,” and says, 
“T want cake.’””’ When he separates his powers and 
functions from the material world he begins to dis- 
cover in himself a unity, a place where that myste- 
rious stream of concepts meet and harmonize, and 
the child realizes that, ‘‘ I am.” 

This individuality, the embryo of which God has 
planted in every child, may, if cared for, envelop 
the capacities of youth with that vigorous personality 
which was so characteristic of Phillips Brooks and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

This type of individuality which quickly claims 
the capacities and powers of youth and its special 
training, this represents the cause and purpose which 
should determine the child’s education. 

This something which gives our concepts a unity 
in taste, color, and form, enabling us to say, ‘ This 
is I,” yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, betokens that we 
are something more than a natural body to perish 
with age or disease; but, as Paul has said, ‘‘are 
sown a natural body, but raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.”’ 

If Paul was mistaken in this, then the utilitarian 
concept of education would be sufficient, and in the 
cheapest manner possible parents would be justified 
in training their children, their horses, and their dogs 
to the tricks worthy of them. 

If Paul was mistaken, and there is no spiritual 
body, then parents would be justified in using educa- 
tion as a veneer, a polish ; but if Paul was right, then 
it becomes a sacred obligation to put the whole child 
to school, ¢. ¢., in contact with men and women of 
potent vigor and virile force. Then it is not so much 
the system as the teacher which draws out and de- 
velops this latent life spiritual, which slumbers in the 
ego, or unity, which the individual knows as I, myself. 

And the parent puts his child to school, knowing 
full well that if his individual gifts are nourished and 
symmetrically grown, then will the means of earning 
and keeping a livelihood come easy ; then will refine- 
ment and culture become natural and a part of the 

(Continued on page 618.) 
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THIRTY - SIXTH YEAR 





Founded in 1865 by 


Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D. 






PEIRCE SCHOOL 


A representative American Business School for Both Sexes. 







Systematic business training, coupled with a sound, practical, 





and useful English education. 





| Graduates successfully assisted to positions. 





Business ¥ 





The thirty-sixth year will begin September 3, 1900. Students 
Shorthand and Typewriting admitted any school day throughout the year. 





English Branches 





Visitors always welcome. 








The thirty-sixth Year Book, containing report of the proceed- 
ings of the Graduating Exercises of the Class of ’g9, 
will be mailed to any address. 





RECORD BUILDING Peirce School, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 






ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Under control of Ab- 
ington Monthly 
Meeting. 







Healthfully located near 
Jenkintown, Pa., with easy 
access to Philadelphia by 







trolley and steam. 
All departments are well 







equipped. Students pre - 
pared for college or for 






business. 







Close relation between in- 


structors and students result 






in healthful influence. 








RATES LOW 





The school opens for 
the scholastic year 
1900-1901, on goth 

a ee aches a Month roth, 1goo. 











ee ane 


Circulars on application to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, 
Principal, 

Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, 

Secrelary, ; 

Ogontz, Penna. : 








ents Pingnae 







FRIENDS’ 
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Boarding and Day School at Chelten Hills. 


The Chelten Fills 
School 


will commence its Nine- 
teenth Year Ninth 
Month 20, 900. 


The home and the school 
building are about a hundred 
yards apart. Both are heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. 
The grounds are ample and 
attractive, the situation very 
healthful. Being but a twenty 
minutes’ ride from Philadelphia, 
the advantages of country and 
city are combined 
The College Preparatory Class 
bas been fully established, and 
several of our graduates have 
entered leading universities and 
colleges. 
Especial care is taken of the 
little folk, for we are convinced 
that if the foundation is not 
strong there is little chance of 
a good education. 
With a small school and many 
teachers we are prepared to give 
the individual attention that 
cannot be expected in a larger 
school 
Terms Moderate. 

Apply for circular to principals, 
ANNII 
LIDA R 


HEACOCK 
LEMAISTRE 
Wvncote, Penna 


very nature; then will civic obligations be performed 
unconsciously as a part of the citizen’s life ; then will 
the privileges of society and the church assume their 
proper proportions and become a part of us. 

When the child is put to school for the child’s 
sake, then can parents sympathize with Philip of 
Macedon, who rejoiced that his son Alexander was 
born at a time when Aristotle might be his teacher. 

When parents fully realize this and put the child 
to school for the training of the spiritual body, and 
through it of the natural body and its utilitarian 
functions, then can that child in its maturity say with 
gratitude for the wisdom of father and mother and 
teacher, ‘“‘ I am what I am.” 

JosepH S. WaALTon. 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN AS ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS. 


THE word accomplishment is used in two senses: it | 
often means an acquirement that is ornamental and | 
superficial, rather than useful or necessary ; it may | 
also signify an attainment which helps towards per- | he : t , 
| conditions do not prevail here and in western Europe. 
| There, it may be of very great practical importance 
American youth, “ ability to converse”’ in a foreign | 


. ' 
modern language will nearly always be an accom- | ‘RK ‘ 
| sociation of America on Preparatory Requirements in French and 


fection in manners or character. 
It can be shown, I think, (1) that for average 


plishment in the first sense, and not in the second ; 
(2) that high school and college should therefore not 


instruction in French and German. 


The second of these propositions is one having | 


| abroad. 


important practical bearings. I offer a word upon it 
at this time in the hope of being useful to concerned 
parents, some of whom may be directing their chil- 
dren’s time and effort toward the acquisition of this 
‘ability to converse’ in French or German. 

That proficiency in conversation is plainly subor- 
dinate in importance to other aims is, at any rate, the 
prevailing opinion among those who teach these sub- 
jects in our best institutions. The well-considered 
report ' of a committee of our Modern Language As- 
sociation assigns two reasons why “ ability to con- 
verse’ should not be the paramount aim, either in 
high school or college. First, real ability to converse 
can almost never be imparted without some residence 
The committee says: ‘‘ Even with the most 
skillful teachers, working with the best methods that 
can be devised, in a course of four years, the: class 


| meeting four or five times a week, the result is only 


an imperfect command of the language, which is of 
little use outside the class-room. Meanwhile, other 
things are neglected which are of more importance in 
theend.” Second, if the geographical position of the 
United States is remembered, it is plain that the same 


'‘ Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language As 


, 


German,” with an Introduction and Bibliographical List by Calvin 


| Thomas, Professor of the Germanic Languages in Columbia Uni- 
lay stress on the purely conversational side of their | 


versity. D.C. Heath & Co. Boston, New York, Chicago. 1900. 
I cannot too strongly urge a// teachers of French and German to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the facts and opinions contained in this 
epoch-making document, now issued in cheap edition. 
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that the rising generation speak two or three lan- 
guages with facility ; here, the ability to speak even 
one in addition to the mother-tongue, may be dis- 
pensed with, excepting in unusual cases. 
that certain kinds of colloquial exercises may be freely 
used in the class-room: some of these have great 
practical value, but they are auxiliary to higher ends 
of scholarship and general culture. 

What, then, should be the paramount aims in the 
study of the foreign modern languages ? 


common to all linguistic studies, the study of French 


and German is profitable in three ways : first, as an | 
introduction to the life and literature of France and | 


Germany ; secondly, as a preparation for intellectual 


German for information ; thirdly, as the foundation of 
an accomplishment that may become useful in busi- 
ness and travel.”’ 

These considerations are presented, I am con- 
vinced, in the order of their relative importance. As 
to the first, experience has shown that intimate con- 
tact with the best elements in the life of a great 
foreign nation (a life of which their literature is the 
best, but by no means the only, expression) widens 
the mental horizon, trains the imagination, and culti- 
vates the sympathies. It is noaccident that the word 
‘“‘misunderstanding’’ has come to mean “ quarrel.” 
And I may add further, the contact with the foreign 
life will be intimate, sympathetic, and fruitful just in 
proportion as the scholarship brought to bear upon it 


is earnest, well-trained, and painstaking. German | 
patience in observation, and impatience of hasty | 


conclusions ; French order and clearness, and dislike 
of confused and lazy thinking ; German singleness of 
purpose, French tact in social relations,—these are 
among the traits of character that every diligent 


student in these subjects may expect to acquire in | 


some good measure. 


Not but | 


The com- | 
mittee answers: ‘‘Aside from the disciplinary value | 





As a preparation for intellectual professions and | 
pursuits, French and German can no longer be safely | 


neglected. The professional man must have his tools. 
“In nearly all branches of human knowledge,” 


says | 


the same Report, ‘‘a large part of the best that has | 


been written is in these languages.” 
fession may be instanced among many. 


A single pro- | 
“ Young | 


men,” declared Frederick W. Holls at the recent | 
Mohonk Conference, ‘“‘ young men who may desire to | 
take an honorable part in the foreign service of the | 
United States must be French scholars,” because | 


“the literature of international law is in French.” 


Modern journalists, teachers, physicians, many busi- | 


ness men and others have nowadays a deep and 
abiding interest in what is said and done in Europe in 
their fields of work. The eminent political economist, 


Emile Levasseur, while urging recently that greater | 


effort be put forth in France to the acquisition of 
English and German, said: ‘‘ From the double point 


of view of literary and scientific productions, England, | 
Germany, the Scandinavian States, Italy, Russia, the | 


United States are focuses of studies and ideas. 
of these radiating centers of thought shew a degree 
of activity comparable with our own. If we desire 


Some | 


| 


| 
| 


the light of their poetry, of their philosophy, of their 


| learning to converge upon us, there must be in 


France a sufficient number of persons who know well 
the languages of these countries, and who will thus 
keep France in touch with the great foreign nations.” 
Surely we may substitute *‘ America’”’ for ‘‘ France” 
in this emphatic utterance of one who cannot be 
charged with undue favor towards exclusively literary 
studies. 

Under the third head, enough has been said 
above. It will be noticed that the Committee’s pro- 
gram does not promise the accomplishment (“ ability 
to converse ’’) itself, but it does promise the dest pos- 
sible foundation for it. Once abroad, cut off from 


| English-speakers, the ability comes readily enough to 
pursuits that require the ability to read French and | 


those who take kindly to tongues and who have been 
well-taught at home. On foreign soil, every fact 
previously learned as to the physiological differences 
of speech production, as to the puzzling differences 
of meaning in words with the same spelling in both 
languages, as to the habits, manners, modes of 
thought of the foreign nation,—all these acquisitions 
prove of new value as a basis for the growing profi- 
ciency in speaking which may now truly be said to be 
an accomplishment in the highest sense of the word. 
Tuomas A. JENKINS. 
University of Chicago. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street above School Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


UNDER care Friends’ Preparative 

Meeting of Germantown, offers to 
the children of Friends and others 
courses of study, beginning with Kin- 
dergarten, arranged as part of a graded 
system, which may be continued at 
Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race 


Streets, Philadelphia. 


Fall term begins 


Ninth month 17, 1900. 


For particulars address 
ELIZABET M. ROBERTS, Principal, 


MAPLE SHADE, N. /., 


until Ninth month 12th, after which date at the School, as above. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR NEGLECTED. 


THE conservatism of Friends has saved the Society 
from many of the mistakes that have characterized 
educational work in recent years. It has saved us 
from various short-lived fads, and from a curriculum 
so crowded as to be an occasion of reproach. But 
this same conservatism, and the fact that our various 
yearly meetings are so well equipped with schools, 
has led us to neglect one factor in education which is 
of special and increasing importance, and which for 
lack of a better name we call cosmopolitanism. 

To illustrate: At a recent gathering, consisting 
largely of Friends, a discussion arose in regard to 
educational advantages, and it was stated as an evi- 
dence of progress that quite a number of the young 
people then present would finish their education at 
the high school of the town, in or near which they 
resided, and the opinion seemed to prevail quite 
generally that there was a distinct gain where one 
could acquire so complete an education in his native 
town, almost within the same four walls. 

That we have not neglected this factor which I 
am describing in respect to college education, we 
have evidence in the fact that Friends have courage- 
ously sent their children long distances to pursue 
partial or irregular courses, where more could not be 
afforded. Of its effect in our religious life and phil- 
anthropic work we have abundant evidence in the 
success of our biennial conferences, in the source of 
strength which they have proved to the meetings 
visiting and the community visited. 

Of necessity, many of us must deny our children 
the advantages of a college education, but let us not 
be heedless of the fact that even an elementary educa- 
tion has an added value when acquired under condi- 
tions of a varied character, and that distance from 
home during a part of the time devoted to formal 
education, with the feeling of responsibility which it 
fosters, is the very best preparation for the responsi- 
bilities to come later. 

Even if there must be some sacrifice of continuity 
in studies,—and in these days courses are so system- 
atized that there need be very little,—a more general 
sending of the children of one yearly meeting to 
schools under the care of others would result in 
great good to our individual members and to our 
Society. ALBERT R. Lawton. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
THERE are two ways of learning to swim, and two 
ways of learning to teach. Jump overboard into 
deep water, and if you are not too old or too much 
frightened you will perhaps swim,—not gracefully 
nor strongly, but until you are pulled out or your 
untrained muscles fail. Jump out of school or col- 
lege into the teacher’s chair and you will probably 
manage to keep your head above water, and for a time 
you may become an expert. I do not recommend 
this method for learning either swimming or teaching, 
though it is less objectionable for the former. In the 


one case the water does not have to be considered, 
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except as something to be kept down. Only the 
swimmer is of importance. In the other case the 
support of the individual is not the only thing, and 
the pupils that threaten to overwhelm him are, be- 
cause of superior numbers, of more importance than 
he. The inexpert swimmer may splash and flounder 
and hurt no one ; the inexpert teacher cannot flounder 
without hurting the children. But because the hurt 
is generally a negative one, and because it is impos- 
sible to say how much better off the children would 
have been with better handling, the hurt goes un- 
noticed. The results of the ignorance or neglect of 
an untrained doctor or nurse are at once apparent, 
and we will not trust ourselves or our children to the 
care of such. But the effects of the bungling of a 
novice in the school-room may be attributed to so 
many other causes that we do not hesitate to risk our 
children’s minds and morals in his hands, and blame 
somebody or something else if things go wrong. 

In learning any trade or profession experience 
may be the best teacher, and there are some things 
that can be learned of no other; but when the expe- 
rience is gained at the expense of living children, it 
would seem reasonable and right to get as much as 
possible of the teacher’s training from other sources. 
No matter how thoroughly trained a person may be, 
or how fully he has comprehended the principles of 
teaching, when he begins to put his knowledge into 
practice he will make blunders. But he who has the 
training will make fewer mistakes than he who has it 
not. Experience is the best teacher, and the experi- 
ence of others—of thousands of others through 
hundreds of years—as sumined up in the science of 
pedagogy, is worth consulting. To learn for our- 
selves what others have already learned and are 
willing to tell us is a waste of time; to learn it at the 
expense of our pupils is inexcusable. 

The work of teaching the first primary grade is 
as difficult and delicate as the work of conducting the 
kindergarten ; but a school that insists upon special 
training for its kindergarten will take a high school 
or college graduate with no professional training at 
all and entrust to her care the lower primary classes. 
There are two reasons for this, neither of which is 
good. Kindergartening being a new thing, no one 
dared to undertake it without special training, and 
the special training came to be a matter of course, 
while teaching children to read is an old thing that 
any one is willing to attempt, and special training is 
not asked for except by the few who realize that this 
work is as complicated and delicate as the other. 
Then, in the second place, we have to pay more for 
the trained teacher, and while we pay for the kinder- 
garten because we have to, we take the novice in the 
primary because we can get her cheap. 

For a school to insist upon having none but ex- 
perienced teachers is manifestly unfair, for if all 
schools did so the supply could not be kept up. But 
to insist that all teachers shall have had professional 
training is fair to teacher and pupil. To do otherwise 
is unfair to both. The time is coming when the en- 
gagement of an untrained teacher will be considered 
quite as indefensible as the employment of a quack 
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doctor, and I should like to see Friends in the lead 
with those who are hastening the day. 

Epwarp B. Rawson. 
Friends’ Seminary, New York City. 


PURPOSE IN EDUCATION. 


Ix any undertaking which we have a reasonable hope 
of bringing to a successful conclusion the primary 
requisition is a definition of what we wish to accom- 
plish; secondary to this is a study of the best 
methods to achieve our purpose. Among teachers 
to-day there seems to be a tendency to reverse the 
order of precedence, and devote attention chiefly to 
methods of teaching subjects which are required by 
the curriculum, and give little thought to the purpose 
to be finally served by such teaching. 

There is a great lack of understanding of the 
logical basis of education, and constant keeping in 
view the ultimate usefulness of the sciences, lan- 
guages, and mathematics which form the staples of 
our school room diet. Just what the end of educa- 
tion is cannot be established by authority, and it is 
not important that it should be; but it zs important 
that each teacher should clearly see, and constantly 
and vigorously work toward his own ideal in educa- 
tion. When this is the case, we shall have less aim- 
less, meaningless teaching, and stronger, more help- 
ful personalities on the part of teachers. 

In a large and reputable school (not among 
Friends) the teacher in charge of anew and sup- 
posedly improved method of teaching primary read- 
ing was recently asked why certain unusual require- 
ments were made of the pupils. Her illogical reply 
was: “‘O, the system requires it.’’ While teachers 
conduct their schools as near to the demands of ever 
changing systems as they can, without intelligent 
conviction of the reason why they do their work, we 
shall have routine work, and schools will not receive 
the support and confidence of all people which we so 
earnestly desire for them. 

Prof. Welden, in a recent volume, defines the 
function of education to be ‘to lead the child to find 
and to fill his true place, and to do his true work in the 
universe.” In default of a better definition, this offers 
an ideal toward which teachers should strive ; and the 
unconscious cumulative force of character developed 
by teaching with this paramount purpose, will make 
the arithmetic,reading,and grammar lessons vital forces 
in the accomplishment of the desired result,whether the 
the methods conform to the latest formule or not. 

By this means the special mission of Quakerism 
may find potential expression. The vitalized princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends especially fit its mem- 
bership to be teachers of this order, and if our schools 
can and will grasp the fullness of their opportunity, 
and present teachers in each community who are 
not only educationally qualified for their work, but 
also have a constant perception of the fact that 
‘(the most important business of life is to build life,’”’ 
they will present a forever unanswerable argument in 
favor of maintaining a separate system of schools. 

JANE P. RusHMoRE. 
Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF SMALL SCHOOLS 


Any one who is conversant with the present condition 
of Friends’ schools knows that many of them are 


smalland are maintained with difficulty. It seems to 
be the popular belief that these schools, even when 
they have but twenty or thirty pupils, cannot be well 
taught unless there are two or more teachers. The 
funds are often sufficient to pay two good teachers, 
and the attempt is made to maintain good schools 
with teachers that are but half prepared for their 
work. As a rule these teachers are changed every 
two or three years, and sometimes oftener, and so 
have no adequate opportunity to become acquainted 
with their pupils and with the neighborhood. 

When I was a child it was my good fortune to go 
to an excellent public school, taught for many years 
by the same teacher. During the first three years of 
her regime she had from fifty to seventy pupils on the 
roll; then the school was graded, some pupils from 
the adjoining township were taken in, and the two 
rooms had each about forty pupils. In addition to 
the common branches we were taught algebra, 
geometry, familiar science, physical geography, and 
physics. Many of the pupils received good certifi- 
cates from the county superintendent and became 
successful teachers, without going to school else- 
where ; at least one of them entered the State Normal 
School in a higher class than graduates of the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster high schools. 

This school owed its success to three causes: the 
teacher was an enthusiast and a student; she remained 
in the same school long enough to leave her impress 
upon it; and she had the intelligent cooperation of 
her patrons. 

In this school we had well-arranged classes, but 
not a close classification. The pupils that could 
work together in arithmetic were put in the same 
arithmetic class, without regard to their knowledge 
of spelling or grammar, and other classes were made 
up in the same way. There was no attempt to follow 
an artificial system of grading, in order to keep in 
touch with some other school, the conditions of which 
were entirely different, but the pupils learned self- 
reliance and adaptability, and when any of them went 
into higher schools they soon adjusted themselves to 
their surroundings. 

Results similar to these have been attained in every 
country school where intelligent patrons have kept a 
first-class teacher for several years in succession. 

A few years ago we all thought that close classi- 
fication was the remedy for every evil, and that if a 
course of study was carefully planned and a certain 
amount of work was mapped out for each year (and 

even for each month in the year), then children weuld 
be educated systematically and all would go well. 
Now we are getting tired of the machine-made pro- 
duct and the inevitable reaction has begun. It has 
occurred to some teachers that the child is born into 
an ungraded world; that he plays with children who 
are too old or too young for him; that instead of 
learning something very simple to-day and something 
just a little harder to-morrow, he is continually getting 
hold of bits of knowledge that do not belong in his 
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grade at all, and yet somehow he enjoys them and in 
a measure assimilates them. He develops rapidly 
along certain lines and very slowly along others. At 
length he goes to school, and then he must be pared 
off here and pulled out there, so as to fit into a 
certain class. I remember one little girl, in the days 
when close classification was ordained, who was the 
best readér in the school, but because she could not 
do “long division”’ she had to stay in the second 
reader ! 

In our large schools, where the lock-step is main- 
tained and the pupils go up a grade each year, it is 
difficult to devise a system of loose classification that 
is practicable. But the teacher who is so fortunate as 
to have twenty or thirty pupils of all grades, all to 
herself, with a school-day of six hours, and a good 
play-ground, with a play-room for rainy weather, 
where the little folks may spend half their time in 
play, may create a school paradise, develop her pupils 
naturally and healthfully, and do away with home 
study except in the most advanced classes. 

If the school is large enough to employ two good 
teachers, I believe that better results will be obtained 
if one has entire charge of the primary and the other 
of the advanced pupils. There is an economy of 
time in this, because each can regulate the length of 
her own recitations and give the time each day to 
things that most need it, without waiting for the other, 
and if a teacher is entirely responsible for a certain 
number of pupils she feels more interest in them. 
This is a secondary matter, however. The point I 
wish to emphasize, and I have come to this con- 
clusion after many years of observation and experi- 
ence, is that one excellent teacher, even with fifty 
pupils, will produce better results than two teachers 
of average ability, though with a smaller number each. 

Darby, Pa. ELizaBETH LLoyp. 


IRELAND'S vital statistics for the quarter ending Third 
month 31, show a decline in the population of 10,135 souls, 
in the three months, of which the excess of deaths over births 
is responsible for nearly one-half. 


THE National American Woman Suffrage Association is 
making extensive preparations for a National Bazaar, to be 
held at Madison Square Garden, New York, the first week of 
next December. All the States will be represented by booths. 
Rachel Foster Avery of Somerton, Philadelphia, is Chairman 
of the National Bazaar Committee. 


‘Tuy calmness bends serene above 
My restlessness to still ; 
Around me flows thy quickening life 
To nerve my faltering Will ; 
Thy presence fills my Solitude ; 
Thy providence turns all to good."’ 


THE dinner hour of London, which used to be in the fore- 
noon, then in the afternoon, and then by stages at 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 o'clock, has been moved on another step, and is now 
in fashionable society 8.30. If this course be kept up, dinner 
will presently reach the forenoon hour at which it started, 
and London will be one dinner out. 


Dr. T. DEWiTT TALMAGE writes from St. Petersburg of | 


‘« He told me that 
Russia is at peace with all the world, notwithstanding the | 


an interview with the Emperor of Russia. 


present troubles in China. He believed that good results 


would yet come of The Hague peace convention, and spoke 
cordially of the international friendship that had existed be- 
tween Russia and the United States.’’ 
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STANZAS. 

HO_y, Holy, Spirit ! 

Pure, and wise, and just, 
Father of existence, 

In Thee we humbly trust. 
Unchanging in thy nature, 

The good proceeds from Thee ; 
Thy Inner Light to guide us, 

All Pervading Unity ! 


In conscious dedication 
To Thy Universal Law, 
Whether as Jew or Gentile, 
We no distinction draw ; 
But seein purity of heart 
Thy all-redeeming plan, 
Faith in the Fatherhood of God, 
And Brotherhood of man! 
Seventh month, rgo00. ANNA T. JEANES. 


LONELINESS. 


THE greatest height of loneliness and loss is not 
To stand alone and look ahead through empty years— 
But side by side to live with one who does not know 
The burden of your silences, your grief of unshed tears. 
—Frances Bacon Paine, in Harper's Monthly. 





CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE. 
PROGRAM. 
*,* All devotional meetings will bein C. L. S. C. Hall. 
and Business Meetings in Hall in the Grove. 
‘ ference in the Amphitheater. 
THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21. 

10 a. m. General meeting called to order by Robert S. 
Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., Chairman of Central 
Committee. Address of welcome by Dr. George E. 
Vincent, Principal of Instruction, Chautauqua. Re- 
sponse by Robert S. Haviland. 

Religious Conference. Opening address, by Howard ‘M. 
Jenkins, Chairman. 

Address, ‘‘What Quakerism Stands For,’’ by President 
W. W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College. 

Brief addresses, developing the theme of President Bird- 
sall’s paper. 

Paper: ‘‘ The Personal Element in Religion,’’ prepared 
by John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, England. 

(Exercises close at noon : no session afternoon or evening. ) 


Committee 
Public sessions of Con 





FOURTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22. 

8.30 a. m. Devotional Meeting. 

1oa.m. Philanthropic Union. Opening remarks by John 
William Hutchinson, President. 

Paper, ‘‘ Relation of Philanthropy to Religion,’’ by Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, of New York City. 

Sketch of the Life of Aaron M. Powell, by Isaac Roberts, 
of Conshohocken, Pa. 

Paper, ‘‘ Personal Purity, and Its Influence on Character, 
by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 

Discussion,opened by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of Philadel- 
phia, and Edna H. Richards, of Salem, Ohio. 

(No afternoon or evening session.) 





FIFTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 23. 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 
g a.m. General Conference, Business Session. 


10 a.m. Educational Conference. Address, ‘‘ What isan 


Education ?*’ by Chairman W. W. Birdsall. 

Rapers, ‘‘ Education outside the School and College,’’ by 
Elizabeth Stover, New York City, Prof. Charles S. 
Thomas, of Centre College, Danville, Ky. 
Discussion. 

(No afternoon or evening session.) 


General 
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SIxTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24. 

8.30 a. m. Devotional Meeting. 

g a.m. General Conference, Business Session. 

1ioa.m. Philanthropic Union. Paper, ‘‘ The Outlook for 
Peace,’’ by Howard M. Jenkins. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Outlook for Temperance,’’ by Wilson S. 
Doan, Indianapolis, Ind. Discussion, opened by Alice 
C. Robinson, Baltimore, Md., and William Greenwood 
Brown, Toronto, Canada. 

2 p.m. Afternoon Session. Paper, ‘‘ Mission Work,’ 
by Mary B. Paxson, of Philadelphia. Discussion. 

3 p.m. Paper, ‘‘ Duty of Friends to Social Reform,’’ by 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York City. 

Discussion, sub-topics : ‘‘ Woman as a Citizen,’’ by Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘‘ Christian 
Citizenship,’’ by Joel Borton, Woodstown, N. J. Dis- 
cussion. 

SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25. 

8.30 a. m. Devotional Meeting. 

10 a. m. Young Friends’ Association Section. 
Waln, of Philadelphia, Chairman. 
Paper, ‘‘ Young Friends’ Associations,’’ 

Rawson, of New York City. 

Discussion of Sub-Topics by Mary H. Whitson, R. Barclay 
Spicer, Mary S. McDowell, Mary Borton, Nellie M. 
Shaw. General Discussion. 

2 p.m. Afternoon Session. First-day School General 
Conference, Business Meeting. 

8 p.m. Evening. (Philanthropic Labor Section.) Edu- 
cation of the Colored People. Address by Anna M. 
Jackson, Superintendent. Paper by Abby D. Munro. 
Paper by Martha Schofield. Exhibition of lantern 
slides. 


Emma 


by Edward B. 


FIRST-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 

10.30 a.m. Meeting for Worship. 

2p.m. Meeting in charge of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions. Paper, ‘‘ Worship,’’ by Cornelia J. Shoemaker, 
of Loudoun county, Va. 

8 p.m. Lecture, ‘‘ The Religious Use of the Bible,’’ by 
Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 27. 

8.30 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 

g a.m. Business Session. 

1oa.m. First-day School General Conference. Paper, 
‘The First-day School Necessary to the Religious 
Organization,’’ by Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, Pa. 
Opening Remarks by Rebecca J. Broomell, Baltimore, 
Sarah E. Huff. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Practical Value of Old Testament Study as 
Applied to First-day School Work,’’ by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore College. Opening remarks by 
Elizabeth W. Collins, Swarthmore, Pa., Martha J. 
Warner, Ohio. Discussion. 

8 p.m. Evening Session. Practical Methods. ‘‘ Teach- 
ing from Friends’ Lessons on the Life and Times of 
Jesus,’’ Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Philadelphia. Object 
Lesson, Edward Cornell, New York. Superintendent’s 
Address, Dr. William I. Hull, Swarthmore College. 





THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 28. 

ga.m. Educational Conference. Paper, ‘‘ What Friends 
have contributed to Literature,’’ George L. Marsh, 
Iowa. 

Paper: ‘‘ Physical Education,’’ Dr. C. E. Ehinger, West 
Chester, Pa. General discussion. 

Paper: ‘‘The True Education,’’ Rachel W. Underhill, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. General discussion. 


11.30a.m. Religious Conference. Devotional Meeting 
and close of Conference, at noon. 


THE Japanese Foreign Office announces that the Govern- 
ment of Japan has prohibited all emigration of Japanese 
laborers in the United States and Canada. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SEVERAL more dispatches have been received from the im- 
prisoned legations at Peking, and their situation is now fully 
known. A dispatch was received by the State Department at 
Washington on the 7th instant, from the American minister, 
E. H. Conger, dated same day, as follows : 

‘* To Secretary of State. Still besieged. Situation more 
precarious. Chinese Government insisting upon our leaving 
Peking, which would be certain death. Rifle firing upon us 
daily by imperial troops. Have abundant courage, but little 
ammunition or provisions. Two progressive Yamen ministers 
beheaded. All connected with Legation of the United States 
well at the present moment.”’ 

THE statement in Minister Conger’s dispatch that they re- 
fused to leave Peking, and had not done so on the 7th, dis- 
poses of the statement from Li Hung Chang that they had set 
off for Tien Tsin, ‘‘ under escort,’’ on the 3d instant. The 
United States Government refused to approve of such a plan, 
on the ground that their safety against attack on the way 
could not be assured. 

THE advance of the ‘‘allied’’ troops toward Peking, with 
the ostensible object of releasing the ‘‘ legations,’’ began on 
the 4th instant, and early next day, (First-day), at a place 
called Peitsang, a few miles north of Tien Tsin, a battle oc- 
curred. The allied forces were stated at 16,000, and the 
Chinese probably 30,000. The loss of the allies was said to 
be 1,200; the Chinese no doubt much larger. American 
troops participated, under Gen. Chaffee. The Chinese were 
finally forced from the field. 

THE reports from South Africa indicate the increasing 
weakness of the Boer resistance. A considerable force, about 
1,000 men, under Prinsloo, surrendered a few days ago, and 
other surrenders of smaller bodies are since reported. Gen. 
Roberts is said to have practically surrounded the main 
forces of the Boers under Gen. Botha. Pres. Kruger is re- 
ported to be willing to submit. It may be that these rerorts 
are premature. 

THE expense of the war in South Africa is so great that 
another war loan of $50,000,000 has been issued by the 
British Government. Itisin the form of ‘‘ exchequer bonds,’’ 
bearing 3 per cent. interest, payable at par in 1903. Large 
subscriptions for them have been made in this country. 
London despatches describe the ‘‘ bank holiday,’’ 4th inst., 
as a gloomy one, the tendency of the financial markets being 
downward. Sir W. Harcourt has estimated the cost of the 
Boer war to England at $400,000, 000. 

AN election was held in North Carolina on the 2d instant 
for State officers, with a vote also on the adoption of constitu- 
tional amendments relating to suffrage. The Democratic 
candidates were elected and the amendments adopted. 
These will disfranchise the colored voters of the State almost 
completely, through an educational clause, from which whites 
are made exempt, by clauses ingeniously drawn for the 


purpose. 


A CONFERENCE Of farmers and farmers’ organizations has 
been called to meet in Topeka, Kan., on August 7. It is 
proposed to form a Farmers’ Trust, to control the prices of 
agricultural products. The scheme includes the organization 
of a corporation with $20,000,000 capital, with shares of $10 
each, and to establish warehouses in Eastern cities for the 
handling and sale of agricultural products. 


AN east-bound passenger train on the Union Pacific Rail- 
way was boarded by two masked train-robbers, west of Hugo, 
Cal., on the night of the 4th inst., and the passengers on the 
Pullman sleeping-cars were waked up and compelled to give 
up their money and valuables. An old man named W. J. 
Fay, a resident of California, but formerly superintendent of 

-the Denver Gas Company, resisted the robbers and shot at 
one of them. He was shot and killed by the robbers. They 
escaped when the train was approaching Hugo. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
Tue Census of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., reports 352,219 | 


people. In 1890 there were 255,664. 


Four young women from Philadelphia, Jennie and Bertie 


Lonsdale, and Elsie and Virginia Lowe, were drowned while 
bathing at Ocean City, N. J., on the 31st ult. 

THE amount of gold in the United States Treasury on the 
1st inst., 
in the treasury in the history of the government. 

A NEw contest is on for the abolition of the ‘‘ dispensary "’ 
system in South Carolina. 


” 


from ‘‘an unholy alliance of preachers and bar-keepers. 

SwEEt’s Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has cut wages about 
12 percent. ‘‘ Depression in the steel market’’ was given 
as the reason. The coal miners of Alabama have submitted 
to a wage reduction, owing to the lower prices of iron. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held on the Meet- 
ing-house grounds at Middletown, Delaware 
county, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 
1900, as an all day meeting. Basket lunch. 

Speakers are expected. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* Circular Meetings occur as follows : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
19. Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md., old house. | 
*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at New Garden on First-day, Eighth 
month 12, 1900. To convene at 3 o'clock 
p. m. O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 
icknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book As- 
sociation acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association ; 
Emily T. Longstreth, 
Cash, 





$5.co 
2.00 


$7.00 
Previously acknowledged, 64.50 
Amount, ares ® $71.50 

Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth mo nth 4, 1900. 


*.* Quarterly meetings will occur as follows : 
II. Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 
13. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
14. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
18. Pelham Half- Year Meeting, Yarmouth, 
Ont. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 





20. Jndiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind. 

23. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 

29. Southern, Easton, Md. 

30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 


31. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 

MONTH : 

1. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 

3. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 





*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s | 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

5. Schuylkill Meeting, 10.30 a. m. 

26. Germantown ‘ aS 

AquiLa J. LINvILt, Clerk. 
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(Continued on page 


reached $431,170,764, which is the highest amount | 


Senator Tillman is once more | 
earnestly defending it, and declares that the opposition comes | 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 
biscuits, rolls, muffins and crusts. 


| Makes hot bread wholesome. These 





| For Trustee of the State University, each of the main 

| political parties in Illinois nominated a woman—the Repubi- 

| cans Mrs. Carrie Alexander, of Belleville, and the Democrats 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. 


Cases of bubonic plague are reported at London. Four 
| cases occurred among the crew of the Peninsular and 
| Oriental steamer Rome. Two Lascars died, and two others 








who were sick were taken to the hospital. 


MoTORMEN and conductors on the Brooklyn electric 
| road have submitted a list of ‘‘grievances’’ to the manage 
| ment. They ask, among other things, that on ‘‘ Sundays '’ 
and holidays they be not compelled to work so much as 16 
| hours in the twenty-four. 
| A ‘‘ NATIONAL Liberty Congress’’ 
meet at Indianapolis on the 15th inst., by the anti-imperialist 
organization of which Carl Schurz is president. There is 
some demand among the supporters of the movement for the 
nomination of a Presidential ticket. 











has been called to 
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qualities peculiar to it alone. 





I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others.—C. Goryju, late Chef, Delmonico’s. 









ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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FRIENDS’ 


*,.* The Conference Class of Lansdewne, 
Pa., First-day School will continue to meet 
during the summer in Barker Hall, convening 
at 10.15 a. m. 

*.* A meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, 
N. J., is held during the Summer months, on 
First-day, at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. 
The houris 11 o’clock. The company of all 
Friends who can conveniently attend is invited. 

*,*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 
o clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows: 

12. ~ Little Falls, Md. 
19. Washington, D. C. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 

selected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: August 
23, September 6 and 20, and October 4 
and 18. On these dates the special train will 
leave Washington at 8 a. m., Baltimore 
9.05 a. m. 
This year the excursions from Philadelphia 
will be run by two routes. Those on 
September 6, October 4 and 18,going via 
Harrisburg and the picturesque valley of the 
Susquehanna as heretofore, special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m.; excursions of 
August 23 and September 20 running via 
Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware 
Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at 
3 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6.90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat- 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur- 
sions of July 26, August 9, September 6, 
October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem- 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion 
running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo, W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe. 





INTELLIGENCER. iil 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE DRESSING 
THAT WILL MAKE SHOES ¢ ¥ 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF == 


eatherine 


DOES IT 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
his name and 25 cents for a sample. 


The Imperial Leather Preserver Mfg. Co. 


212 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


MYTUVTIVTITTVTECUCU CUT 


SUNN AANMAANAANAA ANNAN VAL AUALAUAAA LAA MAALULAMADS 


PAALAALALAABALSAEAABAABSABRAH aag 


Satisfaction in Photographic Work 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
etc. My charges are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. 
Call or send for booklet ‘* Historic Land- 
marks of Philadelphia.’" Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains twenty-five excel- 
lent half-tone views of places in Philadelphia 
and vacinity. 

E, M1. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. 

A blotter with a photograph will be sent free: 


stage paid, to everyone who uses a camera- 
ours for the asking. 


Ahhh hee te te te te te De te De Le Le te Me 
Sevevev ve vee ee Ee EE EE Eee 
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Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


REMOVED. _ 
Lizzie J. LamBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, “ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 








Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Theses Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Silver-plated Tableware 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


We place on sale a special lot of 
about 10,000 pieces of tableware, 
assorted patterns from Rogers and 
other high-class makers—the qual- 
ities that give good wear and full 
satisfaction—at prices that will attract 
economical buyers : 


AI AND TRIPLE-PLATE 


Table Knives—$2.25 a dozen ° 
Table Forks—2.20 a dozen 
Table Spoons—$2.20 a dozen 
Dessert Spoons—$2.00 a dozen 
Orange Spoons— $1.10 a dozen 
Coffee Spoons—$1.10 a dozen 
Oyster Forks—$1.75 a dozen 
Sugar Spoons—2oc each 

Butter Knives—z2oc each 


QUA DRUPLE-PLATE 
Bread Trays—$1.50 each 
Water Pitchers—$3.25 each 
Baking Dishes—$3.25 each 
Berry Dishes— $2.75 each 
Coffee Pots— $2.50 each 
Sugar Bowls—$2.00 each 
Cream Pitchers—$1.50 each 
Spoon Holders—$1.50 each 
Butter Dishes—$2.50 each 
Crumb sets—$2.25 each 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
"oe ? 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 











The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASAS. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, 
ee J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 

TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Vice President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; rust Officer, - ROB. 
AV 





Where to L to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA 


WHERE 


~ 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 


Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’”’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 
LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom | 


STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5,$40. No. 7, $50. 


Neatness, SPEED, 
SIMPLICITY. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
gem mnt 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


"PHILADELPHIA. 8 READING: RAINY 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street | 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


pore 


TELEPHONE 58 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


| Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity « 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning ng 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated b 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in'a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main 
tained. For information address 
ISAAC FORSYTHE 
503 Provident Building, Philad’ a, Pa. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


ecciiianaia Men 


and others whose houses are 
closed during the Summer 
find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55 


will 


Dinner 12 to 2 p.m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 

Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 

Rooms 50 cents per night. 


$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall! Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 Le Street, Philadelphia. 


Tat GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





